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Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

The  editorial  board  of  The  Noiseless  Spider  agrees  with 
Henry  Miller  that  the  pangs  of  birth  relate  not  to  the  body  but 
to  the  spirit.  It  was  demanded  of  us  to  know  love,  experience 
union  and  communion,  and  thus  achieve  liberation  from  the  wheel 
of  life  and  death.  But  we  have  chosen  to  remain  this  side  of  Par- 
adise and  to  create  through  art  the  illusory  substance  of  our 
dreams.  In  a  profound  sense  we  are  forever  delaying  the  act. 
We  flirt  with  destiny  and  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  with  myth.  We 
die  in  the  throes  of  our  own  tragic  legends,  like  spiders  caught 
in  our  own  web. 


''He  felt  sure,  for  an  instant,  that  she  was  going  to  come 
and  perch  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  perhaps 
even  put  her  arm  around  his  neck.  Ajid  he  wasn't  sure 
that  he  would  so  very  much  mind  it.  Mightn't  it — even — 
he  the  beginning  of  the  end?  The  notion  both  horrified  and 
pleased  him.  Perhaps  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  hoped 
for?  It  would  be  very  easy — in  these  circumstances — to 
forget  May.  It  was  positively  as  if  she  ivere  being  drawn 
away  from  him.  Gertrude  would  kiss  him;  and  the  kiss 
would  he  a  spider's  kiss;  and  it  would  numb  him  into  for- 
getfulness." 

—  Conrad  Aiken  in  "Spider,  Spider" 
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BALLADE  ROYALE  ON  AN  ILLUMINATION  IN 

THE  TRES  RICHES  HEURES  DE  JEAN,  DUC  DE  BERRY 

For  January,  Jean  de  Berry  sits 
Joweled  with  the  good  life,  nodding  to  a  priest, 
Robed  in  the  skyvault's  blue  when  the  sun  hits 
The  West  rim  and  night  seeps  up  from  the  East. 
His  grace  is  easy  as  master  of  the  feast. 
He  did  not  care, 
he  once  wrote, 
what  others  thought, 
And  he  did  not. 

Son  to  one  king,  brother  to  a  second. 
Uncle  to  a  third  (who  somehow  knew 
That  he  was  made  of  glass,  and  threatened 
By  careless  handling  from  those  courtiers  he  slew), 
Jean  did  not  live  to  see  his  grand-nephew 
Play  at  leap-frog  while  the  flame 
Unlocked  the 
bone-house  of 
Saint  Jeanne. 
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Behind,  his  chamberlain  with  bowlcut  hair 
Bids  bonechilled  nobles  to  the  fire  of  gold. 
"'Approche,  approche"  he  says,  and  in  the  air 
His  words  hang  goldfoil  gothic,  silent,  cold. 
Across  the  foamwhite  tablecloth,  uncontrolled. 
Like  sea-beasts,  the  Duke's  beloved  dogs  both  skip 
To  worry  the 
gold  saltcellar 
fashioned  like  a  ship. 


Envoi 

By  his  own  artist,  the  court  and  Duke 

Against  the  background  tapestry  have  been  compressed 

Where  knights  of  Duke  Ulysses  angrily  rebuke 

A  Troy  of  many  turrets  for  its  prince's  lust. 

Manythreaded  Paris,  the  butler's  gilt  behest, 

And  Ajax  from  across  the  winedark  sea 

Are  equals  on  the  stoneflat  plan  with  Jean  of  Berry: 

His  sneer  a  cursive  stroke,  a  frame  confines  his  reach. 

The  full-rigged  saltcellar,  fire,  servant's  speech, 

All  gleam  in  answer  to  my  reading  light. 

Jean  sits, 

so  well  preserved, 
in  blue  between  sunset  and  night. 

—  Russell  M.  Griffin 


KEROUAC'S  NIECE 


It  was  an  accident  that  she  was  Kerouac's  niece.  She  could  have 
been  the  garage  man's  daughter,  or  the  plumber's  wife.  No,  she 
couldn't  have  been  anyone  but  Kerouac's  niece.  That  was  no 
accident.  She  was  tall  and  slender,  wearing  blue  dungarees, 
any  work  shirt  would  do,  a  brown  leather  belt  slanting  over 
her  hips,  an  India  bell  tied  to  her  belt  by  a  strand  of  macramfe 
kept  ringing  against  her  thigh.  Her  hair  was  the  color  of  a 
fallen  log  lying  across  an  emerald  meadow  beneath  wheels  of 
clouds.  As  you  walk  through  the  meadow  your  feet  are  washed 
in  the  dew.  In  the  distance  you  can  hear  the  whooshing  of  water 
as  it  falls  to  its  knees  among  moss  covered  rocks.  That  was 
the  color  of  her  hair. 

We  met  one  hot  summer  night  in  Tucson.  Parched  dusty  day 
followed  by  unrelenting,  windless  night.  A  friend  had  invited 
me  to  his  party.  Karen  would  be  there,  just  in  from  Lowell. 
He  had  invited  me  because  two  extra  women  were  coming. 
This  lawyer  friend  said  that  one  of  the  women  was  an  absolute 
dream-walk.  The  other  was  not  so  pretty.  Peter  had  every- 
thing worked  out  about  who  would  get  who. 
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When  Karen  came  through  the  door  and  sat  on  the  floor,  I 
couldn't  stop  looking  at  her.  She  was  a  beautiful.  She  was  carry- 
ing a  copy  of  The  Master  Game  and  thirty  dollars  of  hash.  Our 
eyes  met  and  we  were  unable  to  get  them  unglued.  Hours  went 
by;  the  party  milled  around  us  as  our  eyes  continued  their  gaze. 
In  the  background  I  heard  laughter  and  a  fragment  of  conver- 
sation, but  those  voices  were  coming  from  under  water.  I  kept 
looking  into  her  eyes  and  when  it  was  time  for  us  to  go,  we 
got  up  and  moved  through  the  door  without  a  word.  We  walked 
to  my  place,  which  was  a  few  blocks  away.  I  was  entering  a 
different  world.  I  had  no  regrets. 

We  stayed  together  for  two  weeks;  living  in  the  city  for  awhile, 
then  driving  into  heavenly  Mt.  Lemon  with  its  ponderosas  and 
its  lake-cooled  air.  The  mountains  were  her  home.  She  Uved 
outside  of  Lowell,  but  the  mountains  were  her  home.  I  watched 
her  move  without  sound,  dodging  branches  with  the  slightest 
movement  of  her  hips.  I  listened  to  her  voice  blend  with  the 
night.  We  would  make  love  and  a  dry  rain  would  lightly  touch 
my  face;  my  hair  would  catch  fire. 

A  few  days  we  sat  by  the  lake.  She  would  bring  Siddhartha  vdth 
her.  Each  day  she  fell  asleep  with  her  hand  holding  the  book 
open  to  page  thirty  four.  I  would  tie  a  string  around  a  bottle  of 
Beaujolais  and  watch  it  sink  into  the  sand  at  the  lake's  bot- 
tom. I'd  tie  the  other  end  of  the  string  around  a  large  rock  that 
was  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  then  I'd  join  Karen 
for  a  snooze.  I  would  never  sleep  deeply.  I  always  kept  an  ear 
out  for  mischievous  boys  who  would  either  untie  the  string  and 
allow  the  bottle  to  sink  into  the  lake  or  reel  the  string  in,  hand 
over  hand,  and  steal  the  trophy  for  their  own  libidinous  desires. 

During  those  few  afternoons  by  the  lake  I  had  developed  a 
method  for  determining  when  the  wine  was  cold  enough  to 
drink.  I  would  get  up  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  the  bottle;  to 
make  certain  that  certain  large,  mysterious  fish  hadn't  chewed 
through  the  string  or  hadn't  accidentally  swallowed  the  bottle. 
Each  time  I  checked,  the  bottle  was  unharmed.  But  I  still 
worried.  Worrying  is  essential  to  success.  If  you  don't  worry, 
the  bread  won't  rise.  If  you  don't  worry,  your  children  will 
grow  up  to  be  car  thieves.  I  have  experimented  enough  to  know 


it's  true.  Worn"  increases  the  success  of  any  venture.  Had  I  not 
worried  about  the  bottle,  it  would  have  been  stolen,  or  the  string 
would  have  broken.  Anway,  this  is  how  I  learned.  I  would 
watch  the  bottle  and  when  I  saw  the  label  slipping  from  the 
glass  and  drifting  across  the  lake,  that  was  the  bottle's  signal 
that  the  \nne  it  contained  was  ready.  This  took  about  two  hours, 
and  a  lot  of  worr>'.  Without  worrying,  it  takes  four  and  some- 
times five  hours.  Sometimes  it  never  gets  ready. 

One  day,  as  it  started  to  rain.  Karen  and  I  saw  some  children 
dancing  in  a  clearing:  their  self-consciousness  robbed  them  of 
any  joy.  Near  a  slope-roofed  cabin,  deer  were  nuzzling  elder- 
berr>'  bushes  and  licking  the  sides  of  an  over-flowing  cistern 
that  leaned  forward  beneath  a  corroded  drainpipe.  An  old 
woman,  her  face  like  a  parchment  map  of  a  forgotten  world, 
hobbled  out  the  front  door  and  scattered  the  children  with  the 
upward  movement  of  her  arms.  She  led  us  into  her  cabin  and  as 
the  door  closed  I  could  see  the  woods  transform  into  green 
faces  and  hands;  the  leaves  shaking  like  gnarled  fists. 

We  stayed  until  the  rain  stopped.  The  woman  said  she  had  lived 
there  ever  since  she  could  remember  and  that  her  husband  had 
been  killed  in  a  mining  accident.  She  offered  us  some  stew  and 
hot  bread,  which  we  ate  sparingly.  The  woman  told  us  that  the 
woods  would  not  be  safe  that  night  and  that  we  should  stay  with 
her.  "Too  many  silent  voices."  "My  animals  warn  me."  As  soon 
as  the  rain  stopped.  Karen  and  I  thanked  the  woman  for  her 
generosity  and  we  walked  to  our  camp,  not  sa\ing  a  word  to 
each  other  along  the  way,  which  was  often  our  custom. 

By  the  time  we  made  it  back  to  camp  the  roof  of  the  earth  had 
begun  to  tilt.  The  sim  was  swelUng.  losing  its  bright  yellow  as 
it  melted  into  orange-red  and  fell  behind  the  tops  of  blue-green 
spruce.  Karen  and  I  cooked  dinner,  our  faces  rich  and  dark  with 
fire  light. 

A  few  days  later  we  left  the  mountain  and  returned  to  Tucson. 
It  was  117°.  Karen  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  her  sister 
in  Tucson.  From  there  they  were  going  to  hitchhike  into 
Mexico.  The  next  morning  we  had  breakfast,  then  they  got 
their  gear  together  and  I  drove  them  to  the  Nogales  Highway. 
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fd  ream  m  a  moBtk  beioR 
but  I  bad  OBc  of  tboae  feefti^  in  ■ 

todoL 


A  £ew«eks  laterike  vTVte froBi Taaeo aad tbe Bij ( 
She  said  tbe  SOD  sUned  eiCB  vben  k  nnedL  aad  ia  the  li^it  k 
was  9o  csool  and  bri^  jnoa  emrid  danee  aithe  mattaM^/L  Thea 
there  was  a  flOeace,  fiBlo«cd  bjr  a  brief  letter  aboat  the  poiee 
aneatJDe  her  for  stayii^  lo^er  tlBB  her  Tva  penitzed.  As- 

a  msh,  on  her  way  to  Franee.  She  had  ■«€  a  ibb  m  Oaaaca 
who  was  pve-faiw  and  oiwned  a  vSa  m  nilhwa  FEsaoeL  She 

coold  heep  the  tape  she  had  made  of  her  ^Kie  leaApp  paeti7. 
She  woidd  get  it  same  taae,  bat  she  waited  Be  to  han«  k.  I  seat 
her  rnroat  and  her  books.  I  hept  the  tape.  Aad  dK  hadL 

Saw,  iaar  years  later,  m  Xew  Harea.  I  waiMfc  the  tape.  &d 
the  hash,  and  wiketlBE. 


Winter  Wormwood 
(for  Bob  Ruggiero) 


I. 

Huddled  in  hutch 
Some  Hmply  leopard 
Licking  his  last 
Nectary  dry 

Fondles  his  bunny's  foot 
Smug  as  the  Rug 

Though  no  bunny  hug. 

II. 

Lepers  change  spots 
With  St.  francis'  indulgence 
And  whine.  .  . 
As  he  dines 

Bunny  is  blessed 

And  pardus  mutilus  est. 

III. 

{Absinthium  madness) 

Collared  cats  muzzle 
All  snug  in  their  lairs 
While  visions  of  hunny  buns 
Dance  up-the-stairs. 


IV. 

(Tales  of  Tithonus) 

And  after 
Many  a  summer 
Dies  the  swan. 


Pinching  every  penny 
He  is  spent 
Repenting 

Winning  ways 

Are  lost 

Paying  and  re-paying 

Far  dearer  than  his  cost. 

VI. 

He  never  tires 
In  the  telling.  .  . 

Peevish  old  prankster 

You've  spoiled 

Our  surprise 

And  you're  courting 

Crucifixion 

With  your  lies. 


Epilogue 


And  for  him. 
A  rose 
Is  not 
Arose 


—  Barbara  Bond 
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LETTER  TO  HENK 

With  the  help  of  its  resourceful  "foreign  editor,"  former  UNH 
student  John  Perry  (Class  of  1969),  THE  NOISELESS 
SPIDER  has  obtained  permission  to  publish  a  remarkable 
letter  by  British  author  COLIN  WILSON.  Mr.  Wilson  is  well 
knomi  for  his  best-selling  THE  OUTSIDER  (1956)  and  THE 
OCCULT  (1971),  but  has  long  had  an  interest  in  contemporary 
American  writing.  This  letter,  written  to  an  enthusiastic  Dutch 
disciple  of  Henry  Miller  (TROPIC  OF  CANCER,  THE 
COLOSSUS  OF  MAROUSSI),  gives  us  an  unusually  candid 
account  of  Wilson's  response  to  Miller  as  well  as  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  problems  he  (Wilso7i)  faced  as  he  struggled  to 
find  his  own  voice. 

Dear  Henk, 


My  own  fundamental  feeling  about  everyday  life  is  that  so 
much  of  it  escapes  us.  'Where  is  the  life  we  have  lost  in  living?" 
I  call  my  central  idea  'the  St  Neot  margin'.  It  came  to  me  in 
this  way:  several  years  ago,  I  was  hitch-hiking  from  London 
northwards.  It  was  a  hot,  dusty  day,  and  there  wasnt  much 
traffic  on  the  roads,  it  being  a  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  sick  of 
London,  but  I  didnt  particularly  want  to  go  to  the  place  I  was 
headed  for;  it  was  an  obligatory  visit  from  which  I  anticipated 
no  pleasure.  So  as  I  waved  my  thumb  at  passing  cars,  I  was  in 
such  a  mood  of  boredom  and  irritation  that  I  didnt  give  a  damn 


whether  they  stopped  or  not.  When  one  is  hitch-hiking  ususally, 
the  moment  when  a  car  stops  is  one  of  real  dehght;  but  on  this 
particular  day,  I  couldnt  care  less.  Well,  a  lorry  gave  us  a  lift, 
but  after  two  miles,  his  gear  box  went  wrong,  and  he  had  to  pull 
in  at  a  garage  and  put  us  down.  We  walked  on,  and  after  another 
half  hour  or  so,  and  were  picked  up  by  another  lorry.  Still  I 
felt  no  sort  of  gratitude;  only  boredom,  resentment.  But  after 
a  few  miles,  the  engine  of  this  second  lorry  began  to  make  funny 
noises,  and  the  driver  said  he  might  have  to  pull  in  at  the  next 
garage.  And  now, /or  the  first  time  that  afternoon,  I  felt  'Oh 
god,  no!'  and  real  annoyance.  And  when,  after  a  few  miles,  it 
seemed  to  be  alright,  I  felt  real  relief  about  it.  It  then  struck  me 
that  there  is  an  area  in  the  human  mind  which  can  be  stimulated 
by  pain  or  inconvenience,  but  not  by  pleasure.  As  we  happened 
to  be  passing  through  a  town  called  St  Neots,  I  labelled  this 
concept  'the  St  Neot  margin'.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  physical 
area.  The  St  Neot  margin  could  otherwise  be  defined  as  human 
spoiltness,  life-resentment;  it  is  the  fact  that  we  know  what  we 
dont  want  so  much  more  strongly  than  we  know  what  we  do 
want;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  for  some  reason  we  can  be 
stimulated  and  jerked  into  life-appreciation  by  pain  long  after 
pleasure  has  apparently  exhausted  our  faculty  for  response. 

.  .  .  Now  whatever  the  faults  of  my  novels — and  I  certainly 
dont  regard  any  of  them  as  particularly  good  as  novels — I  think 
they  all  convey  this — a  feeling  that  men  dont  have  to  be  pas- 
sive in  the  face  of  their  experience,  that  by  refusing  to  drift,  by 
questioning  all  the  time,  by  refusing  to  take  life  as  it  comes  and 
accepting  the  values  everyone  else  accepts,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  a  tighter  grip  on  life,  so  that  it  doesnt  get  lost  quite  so 
easily.  Most  of  our  experience  is  like  wTiting  on  the  sand  with 
a  stick,  and  the  tide  washes  it  off  again;  its  like  trying  to  bale 
out  a  boat  with  a  basin — with  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom. 

When  I  was  living  in  Soho,  I  saw  too  much  of  drifting  bums 
whose  lives  were  a  continual  process  of  waste.  And  most  of 
them  explained  that  they  werent  really  thinkers — ^they  were 
too  interested  in  people — like  the  'Moricand'  who  has  been 
staying  with  me  recently,  who  cheerfully  describes  himself 
as  'bird-brained'  and  says  that  his  life  is  all  strong  emotion. 
They  took  their  'shipwrecked  lives'  for  granted,  implying  that 


it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  chance.  Well,  I  dont  believe  that  any 
worth-while  man  felt  hke  this  about  chance.  Drifters  lack  a 
certain  self-protective  instinct,  and  are  consequently  always 
getting  mixed  up  with  the  wrong  sort  of  people.  It  can  hap- 
pen to  anybody;  but  if  it  keeps  on  happening,  it  is  the  sign  of 
someone  who  lacks  any  real  compass. 

.  .  .  One  very  minor  matter;  you  raise  the  question  of  why 
Harry  doesn't  have  sex  with  Doreen  in  Adrift  i7i  Soho  and  say 
you  feel  this  is  somehow  unreal.  All  I  can  say  is  that  as  I  was 
writing  Adrift,  I  somehow  felt  it  was  wrong  to  make  her 
his  mistress  in  the  course  of  the  novel.  Obviously,  she'll  be- 
come his  mistress  later  on;  but  that's  beside  the  point.  As  I've 
said,  Harry  has  a  sense  that  one  can  somehow^  prevent  the 
usual  999c  loss  of  experience  by  a  constant  attention  to  the 
detail  of  living.  He  is  an  idealist,  and  very  susceptible  to  the 
magic  of  the  feminine,  as  becomes  clear  the  first  time  he 
actually  sleeps  in  the  same  bed  w^ith  Doreen.  If  he  simply 
took  her  virginity  and  turned  her  into  his  mistress  at  an  early 
stage,  something  important  would  have  evaporated. 

.  .  .  I've  always  been  suspicious  of  people  who  have  to  write 
straight  'autobiographical  novels';  it  shows  a  lack  of  the  real 
imaginative  power,  because  anyone  can  write  autobiography, 
and  a  real  artist  feels  slightly  ashamed  of  doing  it.  The  novel's 
much  preferable  to  straight  autobiography,  because  if  you've 
any  imagination  you  can  always  improve  500%  on  real  life; 
in  fact,  real  life  is  only  the  starting  point.  Imagine  what  Balzac 
or  Dostoevsky  would  have  been  like  if  they'd  stuck  to  their 
actual  lives.  The  novel  is  a  way  of  saying  something  in  three 
dimensions.  I  feel  that  in  certain  books  of  mine — like  Origins 
or  Beyond  the  Outsider,  I've  succeeded  in  getting  to  grips 
with  some  real  and  exciting  problems;  but  such  books  are 
necessarily  tw^o-dimensional;  to  write  about  the  same  prob- 
lems in  a  novel  is  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  certain  body,  a 
reality,  that  they  could  never  have  in  straight  exposition.  .  .  . 

all  the  best 

Colin 


II 


ELEGY  FOR  B.  J. 

Sucked  from  collapsing  seats  and  swept 

through  the  bursting  sheet-steel  door, 

rising  like  a  scream — 

suspended  for  an  instant, 

her  dark  hair  swirling  in  the  glass-shard  spume 

that  twinkled  in  the  net  of  headlights — 

flung  down,  bone  on  bone, 

the  marrow  jellied  in  the  shattered  tubes, 

the  sound  sucking  back,  the  light 

receding  with  her  whimper. 

Glitter  now  from  flameshaped  bulbs 

in  chandeliers  flicks  rosaries  along 

the  mounded  metal  of  her  casket's  top 

from  row  to  row  of  rain  and  holywater  drops 

that  bead,  roll,  join,  burst  with  weight, 

to  seam  along  the  pearlgray  steel. 

Following  the  slushtreak  crescents  of  our  heels, 

they  push  her  past  us  toward  the  doors. 

The  rubber  wheels  carom  from  square  to  square  of  floor, 

shivering  through  the  cartframe's  hollow  pipes, 

muffled  rattles,  hidden  waves  that  shift  and  rock 

within  that  close  silk  darkness 

her  body  lightly,  caught  by  time. 

—  Russell  M.  Griffin 


Radio  City 

Deep  inside  Radio  City 

the  rest  rooms  are  dark  with  art  decco 

and  black  leather  couches. 

Lounges  are  lined  with  mirrors 

that  reflect  brocade  wallpaper 

and  a  woman  pulling 

up  her  stockings 


—  Arlene  DeMaris 


Violin 

Like  a  dance 

of  curve  and  bone 

you  leap  without  moving 

and  whirl  in  your  sleep 

Taut  and  tender 

arched  and  angled 

you  are  a  violin 

bow  of  a  man 


—  Arlene  DeMaris 


White  Doves 

I  wanted  to  take 

your  breath  away  in  jars 

and  use  it 

to  breed  white  doves 

but  you  kept  your  mouth  closed 

while  you  slept 

—  Arlene  DeMaris 


Excerpt  from  CONSUMMATION 

...  He  set  out  from  the  truck-stop  about  dawn  and  by  mid- 
morning  had  made  it  half  way  across  Iowa,  where  his  rides 
abruptly  ended.  For  the  next  several  hours  he  walked  without 
getting  a  single  ride.  The  rain  became  his  constant  companion, 
and  after  a  while  it  seemed  that  it  had  never  been  any  other 
way.  So  it  was  that  when  the  rain  did  stop,  he  just  stood  there 
for  a  long  moment  with  rain  in  his  shoes  and  his  thumb  wrig- 
gling uselessly  in  the  air.  These  things  had  become  so  familiar 
to  him  that  he  was  only  brought  out  of  his  insensibility  by  the 
sound  of  the  rain  water  in  the  ditch,  rolling  along  without  the 
secondary  beats  of  rain  itself.  With  the  realization  came  the 
desire  for  rest,  and  so  he  paused  for  a  moment,  disgusted  with 
the  highway,  daydreaming. 

There  it  was  in  his  mind's  eye — the  last  time,  recalled  by 
this  odor  of  spring  and  rainwater,  he  and  Sara  making  love 
early  on  Easter  Sunday  a  year  ago  in  the  woods  behind  her 
house.  He  pushed  the  association  further:  his  grandparents 
taking  him  to  play  in  the  playground  across  the  street  from 
their  house,  and  all  the  while  being  tantalized  by  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  massive  Sunday  dinner  his  Aunt  Betty  from  Georgia 
was  "whippin  up"  in  the  kitchen.  "What  the  hell,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "there's  no  place  I  have  to  be  and  no  one  waiting  for 
me."  And  with  that,  slung  his  backpack  onto  his  shoulders  and 


headed  towards  the  access  road,  not  really  kno\\ing  or  caring 
where  he  wound  up. 

He  must  have  hiked  at  least  an  hour  down  County  RR3  before 
he  even  saw  a  sign  tattooed  on  a  fencepost  as  to  where  a  town 
might  be,  so  old  and  battered  that  it  gave  him  hope  that  the 
place  would  be  small  and  clean,  the  kind  of  place  he'd  heard  of 
but  never  seen,  an  echo  of  a  particular  past. 

At  first  there  were  only  farmhouses  separated  by  long  fields 
under  orderly  cultivation,  but  after  a  mile  or  two  they  began 
coming  closer  together,  where  the  corn  was  all  in  gardens  and 
the  toilets  indoors.  They  were  uniformly  made  of  wood  with 
stone  foundations,  with  open  white  porches  with  swinging 
benches,  a  cracked  concrete  sidewalk  dotted  with  anthills  run- 
ning up  to  rotting  stairsteps,  and  the  smell  of  chicken  steaming 
out  of  open  windows.  Inside  he  could  hear  the  steady  whirr  of  a 
portable  fan,  the  rise  and  fall  of  nasal  voices.  For  a  moment  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  to  be  able  to  walk  through  the  door 
of  any  of  these  houses  and  sit  down,  to  have  them  call  him  by 
name,  know  his  history,  and  help  him  keep  his  illusions  orga- 
nized. But  instead  he  watched  the  crows  leap  from  the  wires 
into  space,  and  his  feet  somehow  kept  moving,  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other,  the  dust  moiling  about  them. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  entered  the  town  at  last.  It  was  small, 
symmetrical,  laid  out  around  a  central  square  with  its  attendant 
Woolworths,  Rexalls,  Sam&Mabel's  Grocery,  Jack's  Bar.  It 
was  this  last  that  he  entered  to  purchase  2  six-packs  of  beer 
and  some  pretzels  from  his  rapidly  dwindling  supply  of  cash. 
The  place  was  filled  with  "regulars"  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  get  in  and  out  quickly:  he  wanted  above  all  to  survey  the 
square  in  peace. 

Outside  he  leaned  in  the  doorway  and  attempted  to  take  stock 
of  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  park  was  laid  out  in  a  perfect 
square,  lined  with  willows,  oaks,  and  elms  at  its  perimeters 
and  along  the  diagonal  w^alkways,  while  in  the  interior  rosebuds 
and  lilacs  held  sway.  To  the  southeast  was  a  children's  play- 
ground, and  near  the  northwest  corner  was  an  old-fashioned 
bandshell  (he  tried  to  imagine  orchestras  and  people  dancing, 
but  failed — ^it  seemed  too  completely  unused  and  w^hoUy  sur- 
rendered to  ivy),  while  in  the  center  the  inevitable  church  com- 


manded  everything  about  it.  Originally  a  white  clapboard  affair, 
it  had  evidently  been  remodeled  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in 
stone,  (or  rather  that  seemed  to  have  been  the  intent,  had 
been  abandoned,  and  left  a  hybrid)  and  it  seemed  to  him  an 
almost  fitting  parallel  that  as  he  gazed  the  light  should  be  fad- 
ing, dimming  its  outhne. 

He  shivered  and  felt  the  entire  square  wavering  in  his  vision, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  something  long  famihar,  inex- 
plicably changing  shape,  giving  the  lie  to  memory.  That  some- 
how the  smooth,  wellworn  ease  of  the  benches,  the  languid 
embrace  of  the  willows,  the  neatly  formulated  design  of  the 
place,  all  were  doomed  to  become  as  fluid  and  indistinct  as  him- 
self, dissolved  in  the  blue  wash  of  the  oncoming  evening.  He 
could  no  longer  approach,  he  realized,  anything  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  would  gain  focus,  or  individuahzed  shape,  through 
mere  physical  exertion.  Still,  he  felt  much  more  comfortable 
when  his  legs,  almost  involuntarily,  skipped  forward,  and  he 
felt  himself  pointed  towards  the  most  illuminated  object  in  the 
park — the  church. 

Seated  a  moment  later  before  the  front  of  the  church,  he  was 
pleased  with  the  decisive  action  he  felt  he  had  taken,  for  here 
he  discovered  a  small,  gas,  "eternal  flame",  placed  there  by  a 
veterans'  group.  This,  then,  explained  the  change  in  usage  the 
church  had  undergone:  it  had  become  a  war  memorial,  a  bronze 
plaque  was  mounted  upon  a  stone  tableau,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  town's  dead  youth  who  lay  "buried  in  foreign 
lands".  So  now,  in  the  light  of  the  vibrating  flame,  he  felt  a 
kinship  with  these  names,  as  if  a  series  of  common  notes  had 
bound  them  together,  a  chord  of  memory,  the  romantic  strains 
of  a  sense  of  the  past,  in  a  solitary  place,  come  home  to  rest.  It 
was  with  this  sense  of  well-being,  then,  that  he  felt  sufficiently 
relaxed  to  deal  vdth  his  letters. 

For  days  now,  ever  since  he'd  picked  them  up  in  St.  Louis,  he 
had  avoided  the  fact  of  their  presence,  knowing  that  the  dreary 
stamp  of  the  New  York  Post  Office,  "not  at  this  address", 
upon  all  his  letters  to  Sara  would  only  depress  him.  They  were 
a  dead  weight  upon  him:  a  series  of  massive  quotidian  notations 
and  anxious  outpourings  returned  unread,  thoughts,  ideas,  feel- 
ings so  immediate  that  he  had  mailed  them  quickly,  so  as  to 


seal  their  finality.  Now  they  were  on  his  hands  again,  far  too 
painful  to  re-read,  and  too  bulky  to  keep.  There  was  only  one 
thing  he  could  do  (in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  place),  so, 
one  by  one,  he  burned  them,  rejoicing  in  the  mechanics  of  their 
destruction. 

The  flame  sputtered  as  it  consumed  them,  and  he  drew  closer 
to  share  in  its  warmth,  staring  as  if  hypnotized  as  they  turned 
to  ashes,  and  fluttered  from  sight.  There  was  nothing  to  do  now 
but  to  have  his  dinner  and  find  a  place  to  sleep. 

Inside  his  backpack  he  found  his  church-key  and  opened  the 
first  bottle  of  beer.  It  was  still  very  cold  (the  bartender  had 
taken  it  from  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  bar's  refrigerator)  and 
he  drank  it  smoothly,  but  rapidly,  letting  the  beer  roll  down  his 
throat  in  long  gulps,  filling  up  the  hollow  places  in  his  chest  with 
the  first  three  bottles.  He  shivered,  and  began  to  drink  more 
slowly,  letting  the  dough  from  the  pretzels  float  freely  in  his 
mouth,  and  relishing  the  sharp  edge  the  salt  made  upon  his 
tongue.  Soon  the  first  six  and  half  of  the  pretzels  were  gone, 
and  he  slowed  a  little  more  as  he  began  the  second.  It  had  been 
a  damned  long  time  since  he'd  felt  this  good.  It  was  like  the 
times  when  he  would  get  drunk  with  Tommy  in  the  woods  be- 
hind Tom's  house,  when  the  two  of  them  were  in  high  school  to- 
gether, and  he  remembered  the  same  delicious  feeling  of  sin, 
as  the  beer  had  inevitably  been  stolen  from  their  parents  in 
some  ingenious  manner  or  another.  They  would  sit  out  there, 
half  the  night  sometimes,  just  drinking  and  talking,  planning 
their  futures  and  dreaming  big  dreams,  always  big  dreams,  in 
a  place  where  no  one  could  find  them.  They  wanted  the  same 
things  then,  basically,  and  it  was  all  the  same  between  the  two 
of  them,  eternal  friends. 

He  must  have  dozed-off  for  a  while:  his  legs  had  gone  numb, 
and  he  was  aware  of  a  bitter  taste  in  his  mouth,  the  sound  of 
drunken  voices  echoing  in  the  street,  the  loud,  scraping  shuffle 
of  leather  soles  on  the  pavement.  The  last  customers  from 
Jack's  were  spilling  out  into  the  night,  and  he  watched  them  as 
they  swayed  beneath  the  streetlamps,  beginning  their  uncer- 
tain dance  towards  home.  They  were  old  men,  mostly,  men 
who'd  never  learned  to  deal  with  things  properly,  probably 
ruined  by  women,  the  way  he  might  be  in  twenty  years.  But 


there  was  no  time  to  think  about  that  now,  what  he  needed  was 
a  good  place  to  sleep  where  the  cops  wouldn't  bother  him. 

Over  by  the  bandshell  he  made  out  a  dark  clump  of  bushes, 
right  up  against  the  wall,  and  thick  enough  to  conceal  him.  He 
slung  his  backpack  over  his  shoulders,  and  crossed  the  open 
ground  between  the  church  and  the  bandshell  with  exaggerated 
caution. 

The  moon  at  last  had  freed  itself  from  the  cloudbank  and,  as 
he  walked,  his  ear  caught  the  whirring  clicks  and  arpeggios  of 
the  crickets,  surrounding  him  as  when  he  was  a  child.  Even 
the  sky  seemed  friendlier  than  it  had  before,  and  as  he  lay 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket,  it  was  as  if  he  were  seeing  everything 
for  the  first  time:  how  the  stars  flattened  themselves  out  against 
the  folds  of  the  sky,  and  how  the  moonlight  made  deep  pools 
upon  the  grass.  "It's  all  the  same,  really,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  shut  his  eyes  and  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep,  never  once 
thinking  about  Sara  or  anything  else  not  his  own. 

—  JeffTedford 


NUYEN  Tl  SOY 

She's  walking  all  alone  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle, 

sandals  on  her  bare  feet.  There's  a  machete 

in  one  of  her  hands  to  cut  down  branches 

and  startle  away  poisonous  snakes  that  might  bite  her; 

in  the  other,  her  gun.  Between  her  breasts,  grenades. 

She's  come  to  set  an  ambush,  far  away  from  her  comrades. 

For  her  country's  sake,  she's  become  a  beast  in  the  jungle — 

the  tigers  of  fear  crowd  round  her  footsteps. 

She's  weaving  ambushes  with  the  slender  fingers 

that  also  know  how  to  embroider  lotus  flowers 

and  birds-of-paradise  with  a  fine  needle. 

Her  slenderness,  her  frail  strength,  know  the  fear 

of  formidable  men  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  arts  of  war: 

all  she  knows,  step  by  step,  is  the  whole  jungle 

where  her  brothers  had  planned  to  build  a  farm. 

She's  stepping  among  the  rice  paddies,  she's  hiding, 

she's  stalking,  she's  crawling  in  the  mud  of  the  rice  paddies — 

her  hands  hold  her  gun  up,  dry — 

her  white  teeth  hold  her  braid,  clean — 

and  deep  in  her  heart,  her  death. 

They're  not  going  to  catch  her  alive! 

They're  not  going  to  drag  her  away  to  some  barren  island 

and  make  her  a  useless  thing  the  way  they  dragged  me! 

May  the  goddess  Niki  give  her  a  joy  as  precious 

as  the  red  hibiscus  flower  that  adorns  her  hair, 

may  her  youth  shine  in  embroidered  silk. 


—  Viktoria  Theodhorou 
trans,  by  Eleni  Fourtouni 


WAR  OF  LIBERATION 

She  finds  herself  a  soft  mattress,  among  leaves,  and  sits. 

A  song  slips  out  of  the  flute  of  her  throat — 

low:  she  must  not  wake  her  light-sleeping  comrades, 

just  keep  their  dreams  company. 

Her  hands  will  not  stay  still;  she  takes  up  thread 

and  needle  to  darn  their  socks  with  the  grenade 

she  always  carries  at  her  waist,  awake  and  asleep. 

The  grenade  in  the  sock,  metallic  and  quite  oblivious 

to  its  cataclysm,  feels  just  hke  a  wooden  darning  egg: 

the  country's  free,  now,  and  the  war's  over 

and  Katia's  no  partisan  in  the  snow-covered  woods — 

she's  sitting  by  the  window  behind  the  white  lilacs 

sewing  socks  for  her  lover,  home  intact. 

—  Viktoria  Theodhorou 
trans,  by  Eleni  Fourtouni 


LIFE  SENTENCE 

For  life  her  hands  have  been  condemned 

to  stay  in  the  water:  amphibious  creatures,  cleaning, 

washing,  brothers,  children,  grandchildren. 

They've  known  the  slipperiness  of  soap  since  childhood, 

its  alkali  has  marked  them. 

And  for  life  her  loneliness  goes  flying  off 

through  the  steaming  windowpanes. 

There  are  no  streets  there,  no  ports,  no  festivities, 

but  she  makes  streets  and  ports  and  joys. 

Hers  is  the  traveling  poet's 

immobile  life, 

a  blind  street-peddler's  longings. 

—  Viktoria  Theodhorou 
trans,  by  Eleni  Foutouni 


DIARY  OF  A  MISCREANT 

Petersburg 
April  3,  182- 

Today  I  am  too  weak  even  to  walk  in  the  garden.  Mother  has 
decided  to  call  in  Dr.  Ivanich.  .  . 

April  10 
Mother  seems  secretly  relieved,  now  that  positive  action  has 
been  taken!  Naturally  I  see  her  point,  Papa  is  much  too  busy  to 
be  consulted  in  such  trifles.  .  .  Everyone  is,  of  course,  much  too 
polite  to  mention  my  "illness".  What  a  fiction!  I  cannot  be  real 
even  in  that.  .  . 

April  13 
Dr.  Ivanich  will  be  here  at  ten,  with  yet  another  dram  of 
chloral  hydrate,  a  few  hours  of  restless  sleep  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price.  .  .  My  head  is  reeling.  .  .  I  can  no  longer  control 
it.  .  .  I  shall  go  mad!  And  yet — how  leaden  my  limbs  are,  as 
though  I  were  feeling  for  the  first  time  the  weight  of  the 
earth.  .  .  this  room.  .  .  its  cheerfulness  disgusts  me.  .  .  how 
absurd  it  all  is! 

April  17 

Dr.  Ivanich  was  here  at  nine.  .  .  what  a  vulgar  little  man  he 

is!  ...  At  my  insistence,  he  has  increased  the  dosage  of  chloral 

hydrate.  .  .  I  noticed  Mother  crying  when  he  left.  Poor  Mother! 

but  what  a  fool  she  is.  .  . 


April  19 

I  received  a  letter  from  K.  today.  Mother  brought  it  up  with 

great  excitement.  .  .  there  was  something  peculiar  about  the 

seal.  .  .  Mother  must  be  reading  my  mail.  I've  suspected  her  for 

some  time.  .  . 

April  20 
Another  dawn.  Mother  will  be  coming  up  with  the  tray 
soon.  .  .  I  wish  Anna  would  bring  it,  but,  of  course,  Mother  won't 
allow  it.  What  a  dreadful  night!  Even  a  doubled  dosage  fails  to 
take  effect.  .  .  Mother's  coming.  .  .  I  hear  her  muffled  steps  on 
the  stair.  .  .  how  I  have  come  to  loathe  that  sound! 

April  21 
Past  eleven.  .  .  and  still  Dr.  Ivanich  does  not  come.  .  .  I  shall 
go  mad! 

April  23 
What  a  fiction!  .  .  .  Give  it  up! 

—  Barbara  Bond 


SPECIAL  FEATURE: 
VOICES  OUT  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  JAILS 


"/  have  somewhere  read  a  forcibly  described  punishment 
among  the  Italians,  worthy  of  a  Borgia.  The  supposed  or  real 
criminal  was  shut  up  in  a  room,  supplied  ivith  every  convenience 
and  luxury,  and  at  first  mounted  little  over  his  imprisonment. 
But  day  by  day  he  became  aware  that  the  space  between  the 
walls  of  his  apartment  was  narrowing,  and  then  he  understood 
the  end.  Those  painted  walls  would  come  into  hideous  nearness, 
and  at  last  crush  the  life  out  of  him." 

—  Mary  Barton 


The  folloiving  poems,  the  work  of  three  young  men  now 
serving  prison  sentences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  represent  creative  resistance  to  the  narrowing  of 
walls: 


.  .  .Silver  Girl.  .  . 

as  the  snowdrops  bloom 

in  the  winter  white  meadows 

i  pillow  my  world 

in  the  evergreen  of  you 

brushing  the  frost  from  my  eyes.  .  . 

—  Edmund  i.  Watts 

P.  0.  Box  1200, 

Mountain  Prison 

Agassiz,  B.  C. 

Canada 


Cli-. 


THE  PRISON  VISIT 

Having  just  gone 

and  returned 

there  must  be  a  waiting 

and  seconds  later 

a  flower  passes 

invoking 

the  destruction  of  walls 

creating 

openings  and  voids 

where  spirits  sing 

unhurried 

and  I  knelt 

awkwardly 

head  upturned 

in  prayer 

kissing 

her  warmly 

as  she  murmured 

oh 

this  is  how 
the  world 
becomes 
a  dream. 


—  Chuck  Culhane 
Ulster  County  Jail 
Kingston,  N.Y.  12401 


IB 


Fasting 

Fast  as  a  form  of  protest 

a  disciplined  repast 

without  lettuce 

(support  the  UFW  and  Chavez) 

a  breakdown  of  ritual 

disruption  of  process 

a  grasp  at  the  emptiness 

whatever 

it  has  its  drawbacks 

but  proven  a  goodly  method 

an  investment  of  nothing 

returning  a  bit 

of  order,  of  sense 

depends  on  the  person  of  course 

Restraint  is  the  real  show  of  power 
—  said  Aristotle. 

in  gluttonous  abstention 

grow  lean 

sow  much  with  a  little 

love 

in  thought,  word  and  deed 

the  windows  get  clean 

and  peaks  from  the  sentient 

heights  and  depths 

reap  the  quiet. 

—  Chuck  Culhane 

Ulster  County  Jail 

Kingston,  New  York  12401 


CHUCK  CULHANE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Entered  time-space  reality  December  '44  in  happy,  high  energy 
family  of  seven  kids  in  the  East  Bronx  and  shrunk  to  Catholic 
carrot-stick  educatory  mis-processes  to  black  sheep  outsider  via 
guilt  trip  into  teens  of  grappling  in  the  dark.  At  19  held  up  taxi 
cab  with  toy  gun  and  sent  off  to  the  cages  for  25  months  of  de- 
struction and  unspeakable  aloneness.  Then  paroled  to  the  "free" 
world  dying  inside  so  got  big  hold-up  gun  to  hasten  the  end. 
Aborted  Christmas  66  gas  station  hold  up.  Got  me  and  Gary 
long  prison  terms.  Trip  to  court  in  1968  left  a  fellow  prisoner 
and  policeman  dead,  each  shot  by  the  other,  and  me  and  Gary 
sent  to  death  row  to  struggle  and  meditate  back  on  the  road 
rediscovered.  Mid-way  through  thirty-three  months  condemned 
trip  met  Joan  through  bullit  proof  window  and  though  it  ain't 
easy  we've  been  traveling  back  to  the  garden  together. 


GARY  McGIVERN  and  CHUCK  CULHANE 


GARYMcGIVERN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Born  of  the  body  in  '44  according  to  plan  and  purpose  .  .  .  Child 
of  Freedom  .  .  .  Mother — ^the  Good  Earth  .  .  .  Father — the 
Warm  Sun.  Marched  heedless  ways  into  youth  generation  under- 
going cultural  change  and  ahenation.  Felt  myself  a  stranger  in 
American  home  via  Mexican  smoke.  Became  chemically  ampli- 
fied professional  outlaw  .  .  .  drank  mucho  wine,  smoked  plenty 
and  rode  chrome  candy  apple  motorcycles  up  the  streets  of  lost 
city  .  .  .  came  down  in  state  prison  with  much  time,  no  space, 
and  friend  Chuck  there  beginning  struggle  towards  great 
awakening,  breath  appreciation,  participation  in  creation, 
light,  and  love.  Born  of  the  Spirit  in  summer  of  72  with  back 
against  new  north  wall  of  death  row  recreation  yard.  .  .  Now 
working  on  path  of  service  as  porter  of  the  paints  on  the  canvas 
of  Life.  Favorite  foods.  .  .  Vegetables,  fresh  fruit,  nuts,  clear 
dots  and  warm  tits. 


blue  into  green 

laid  back  in  the  cell 

really  nothing  else  to  do 

eyes  damp  with  street  memories 

as  a  child  waiting  out  the  rain 

suddenly  you  hear  your  name 

a  visit  to  take  away  the  pain 

she  kisses  you  softly 

quickening  every  sense 

you  miss  nothing 

capturing  every  nuance  on  mind-film 

for  the  moment  when  she  must  leave 

the  way  a  hibernating  bear 

fills  his  belly  for  the  winter 

gorging  every  pore 

upon  your  feast  of  touching 

from  deep  blue  to  forest  green 

you've  leap-frogged  feelings 

streaming  yellow  sunrays 

from  your  glowing  eyes 

tho  too  soon  she  must  go 

the  gate  must  close  behind  her 

she  leaves  behind  one  glass  slipper 


—  Wayne  Welch 


jamce 

fat  texas  kid 
booze  soaked  baby 
shooting  up  thru 
success-mad  world  of  rock 
stone  greedy  for  cheap  thrills 
raunchy  get  it  on  keep  it  on 
no  one  man  could  every  satisfy 
that  wailing  wall  of  applause 
singing  with  all  stops  out 
seven  mile  highs 
barrel-bottom  lows 
scalding  voice  rising 
from  lava  flow  of  energy 
beaded,  belled,  blues  queen 
flashed  like  summer  lightning 
burnt-out  at  27 
smacked  back  in  the  dark 
snapped  shut  like  a  lock 

—  Wayne  Welch 


710  show 

thru  deep  night 
over  steel  rails 
above  this  prison 
a  train  rolls  round 
the  wind  cackles  freedom 
from  mocking  witch  lips 
with  every  click  &  clack 
raking  up  dead  leaves 
in  memory's  back  yard 
I  grin  at  what 
the  public  must  see 
when  they  think 
of  someone  like  me 
my  face  doesn't  belong 
too  clean  &  boy-next-door 
I  should  borrow  one 
from  the  late  late  show 
maybe  Bogart  or  Cagney 
with  eyes  like  ice 
hurling  harsh  words 
from  a  sling  shot  mouth 
but  I  can't  fake  the  front 
when  the  tears  rise 
I  follow  their  tide 
knowing  I  can't  go  home 

—  Wayne  Welch 

B-2377  Room  6189 

P.O.  Box  A-E 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

California  93409 
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NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 

BARBARA  BOND,  Co-Editor  in  Chief  of  THE  NOISELESS  SPIDER,  is 
a  UNH  English  major  (class  of  75)  whose  favorite  contemporary  American 
writer  is  Norman  Mailer. 

CHUCK  CULHANE  and  GARY  McGIVERN  are  currently  on  trial  in 
Kingston,  New  York,  for  allegedly  killing  a  prison  guard.  Among  those  who 
have  publicly  gone  on  record  as  being  skeptical  of  the  charge  are  poet  Allen 
Ginsberg,  folksinger  Pete  Seeger,  and  right-wing  columnist  WUliam  F. 
Buckley,  Jr. 

ARLENE  DeMARIS  has  published  poems  in  various  little  magazines  and 
lives  in  Hamden,  Connecticut. 

FRANZ  DOUSKEY,  a  poet  who  can't  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  wants 
to  live  in  Arizona  or  Connecticut,  is  currently  an  adjunct  instructor  in  English 
at  UNH. 

RUSSELL  M.  GRIFFIN  teaches  English  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport. 

JEFF  TEDFORD,  a  transfer  student  in  English  at  UNH  who  has  tramped 
all  over  the  USA,  is  currently  working  on  a  novel  to  be  entitled  CONSUMMA- 
TION. 

VIKTORIA  THEODHOROU,  one  of  the  greatest  living  poets  of  Modern 
Greece,  was  imprisoned  for  her  political  beliefs  on  the  island  of  Trikeri  in 
the  early  1950's.  Her  translator,  ELENI  FOURTOUNI,  is  working  on  a 
Master's  degree  in  Criminal  Justice  at  UNH. 

EDMUND  i.  WATTS  is  serving  a  term  at  Mountain  Prison  in  Agassiz, 
British  Columbia,  Canada. 

WAYNE  WELCH  is  currently  serving  time  in  a  California  jail  and  teaching 
himself  how  to  write.  He  was  first  imprisoned  at  the  age  of  18  and  has  been 
in  jail  for  nearly  ten  years. 

COLIN  WILSON  is  the  well-known  novelist  and  author  of  THE  OUTSIDER 
and  THE  OCCULT. 
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